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schools find it difficult to sell their art or 
find employment. 

In the progressive west there is a school 
where employers and future artists and 
designers are getting together. The Saint 
Paul Institute School of Art, besides regu- 
lar academic training, offers courses in 
"commercial" art, conducted under the 
direction of experts. The problems for 
advanced students are taken from the 
actual orders in establishments where art 
is applied commercially, and the finished 
studies are submitted to these same es- 
tablishments for criticism and sugges- 
tions. 

The plan is working admirably, both 
in raising the standard of "commercial" 
art and in insuring employment to stu- 
dents who must find, in their educations, 
means of a livelihood. 

The faculty consists of eight specialists 
under the direction of Lee Woodward 
Zeigler, who jealously guards against 
violence being done to legitimate art 
standards and sees that art is applied to 
commercialism rather than commercialism 
to art. 

Students of this school, under the per- 
sonal direction of Mr. Zeigler, painted 
four "back-drop" curtains, each 35x60 
feet, for the Pageant which was given 
under the direction of Mr. Zeigler in St. 
Paul last spring. 



MOVING PIC- 
TURE SHOWS IN 



WASHINGTON 



The Washington Society 
of the Fine Arts last 
winter appointed a spe- 
cial committee to make 
inquiry into the Moving Picture Shows, 
realizing that this form of entertainment 
had become a large factor in the life of 
the masses and that it might be used as 
an instrument, either for good or evil. 
The committee made a thorough investi- 
gation, visiting, more than once, all or 
almost all of the Moving Picture Shows 
in Washington, and its report is interest- 
ing. A great improvement in the general 
character of the picture shows is noted. 
The committee expected to find them ob- 
jectionable to the last degree, but instead 
discovered that in most instances they 
were not only interesting and entertain- 
ing, but had general educational value. 



Among the most popular films exhibited 
were those picturing life in the jungle, 
wild creatures in their native haunts, 
flights of birds, hunting scenes, majestic 
scenery, religious ceremonials, military 
maneuvers, life-saving crews at work, and 
scenes in cities and towns in foreign coun- 
tries. Occasionally, it is stated, a film 
would be presented which might be sup- 
posed to have a bad effect upon the morals 
of the young people who were in attend- 
ance, such, for example, as an exhibition 
of discord between husband and wife, 
juvenile lovers outwitting their parents, 
impish tricks of children, and suffering 
and crime, but even these were no worse 
than things commonly portrayed in the 
regular theaters, or reported in newspa- 
pers and to be found in accepted fiction. 
The improvement is placed to the credit 
of the National Board of Censorship, in 
New York, the influence of which has 
been far-reaching. The chief objection 
found by this committee to the Picture 
Shows, as they are at present conducted 
in Washington, was, in fact, chiefly hy- 
gienic, the strain to the eyes because of 
the unsteadiness of the pictures, and poor 
ventilation of the buildings wherein they 
are shown, the majority of which are old 
stores and residences remodeled rather 
than structures erected for the purpose. 
The danger of decreasing the capacity of 
the habitual patrons of these shows for 
sustained attention because of the frag- 
mentary character of the episodes and 
subjects presented, is called to attention, 
as well as the fact that the possibilities 
of thus pictorially presenting drama seem 
as yet to be little realized. 

NEWS ITEMS 

Much interest attaches to the announce- 
ment of an exhibition of works by the 
members of the Societe des Paintres et 
Sculpteurs, formerly the Societe Nou- 
velle, of Paris, which is to be held in this 
country during the coming season. This 
exhibition, which will include paintings 
by such well-known artists as Besnard, 
Simon, Cottet, Aman Jean, and Menard, 
was arranged for by Miss Cornelia B. 
Sage, director of the Buffalo Academy of 
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the Fine Arts, and will open about No- 
vember 10th in the Albright Gallery. In 
January it will be shown in the Chicago 
Art Institute and in the City Museum, St. 
Louis, in February. 

The new lecture hall of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum has recently been completed 
and will be put into active service in the 
autumn, when members and others will 
be afforded the privilege of lectures on 
topics associated with the arts represented 
in the Museum collections. There will 
probably be two courses of members' lec- 
tures given during the winter season. 
These will be inaugurated, it is an- 
nounced, by a course of six lectures on 
Egyptian Art by Albert M. Lythgoe, 
Curator of the Egyptian Department, to 
begin early in November in connection 
with the opening of the new Egyptian 
galleries. 

The Chicago Art Institute purposes to 
exhibit before the end of the winter a 
collection of about twenty-five pictures 
by Anglada Camarasa, an eminent Span- 
ish painter, whose name is not only as- 
sociated but ranked with those of Sorolla 
and Zuloaga, already familiar to Ameri- 
cans. 

The City Museum, St. Louis, is showing 
until November 17th the exhibition of oil 
paintings set forth during the summer 
in the Albright Gallery, together with 
groups of sculpture by Robert Porter 
Bringhurst and paintings by Frederick 
Oakes Sylvester, both of whom are west- 
ern artists. 

The Fine Arts Federation of New 
York has undertaken to establish a reg- 
ister of Public Art in New York. The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts started such 
a register more than a year ago and has 
found it of frequent public service. 
Every city should have one. 

During the summer an admirable little 
exhibition of paintings by contemporary 
American artists has been shown in Port- 
land, Oregon, under the auspices of the 
Portland Art Association. 



At the Albright Gallery, Buffalo, an 
exhibition of selected water colors was 
held from September 14th to Otcober 
15th in conjunction with a special exhi- 
bition of twenty-three paintings by J. 
Alden Weir. A group of twelve dry- 
points by Mary Cassatt was made a 
special feature of the former. 

The Milwaukee Art Society will open 
their new building, which affords an ex- 
hibition gallery 65x40 feet in dimen- 
sions, about the first of November with a 
loan exhibition contributed by local col- 
lectors. 

As the result of a recent competition, 
scholarships in the American Academy in 
Rome have been awarded as follows: in 
architecture to George Simpson Keyl, of 
Denver; in sculpture to Harry Dickinson 
Thrasher, of New York; and in painting 
to Ezra Winter, of Chicago. 

SOME QUERIES 

Correspondence is invited from sub- 
scribers concerning forward movements 
in the field of art, and to this end the 
Editor addresses the following questions 
to readers of Art and Progress : 

What is being done in your locality to- 
ward civic improvement? 

Has your city or town secured from 
experts a plan for future development? 

Have you an Art Museum or Gallery? 

Are you decorating your Public 
Schools ? 

Have you a fine public building, a park, 
a piece of sculpture, or a fountain of 
which you are proud? If so, are pho- 
tographs obtainable? 

AN OPEN LETTER 
To the Editor of Art and Progress : 

The question of tariff on Art has been 
agitated for years under the supposition 
that it directly influences the patronage of 
American production — paintings and 
sculpture by American artists. I am of 
the opinion, however, that in this we have 
been pulling on the wrong string — that 
publicity, enthusiasm, frankly voiced, 
alone can accomplish the desired end. 

Why is it that the paintings of the old 



